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THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY.* 
By Alfred Godfrey, Elkhorn 


The advent of a public library in any 
community makes a substantial contri- 
bution to that intangible wealth upon 
which the success or failure of that com- 
munity must ultimately depend. Andrew 
Carnegie said that the public libraries 
of this country give to its people an 
opportunity to lay up intellectual capital 
which cannot be impaired or depreciated. 
Intellectual capital cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. It cannot be 
weighed. It cannot be counted. It does 
not appear upon the financial statement 
or upon the balance sheet and the 
success or failure of any community de- 
pends directly upon the _ intellectual 
development of its citizens. In this de- 
velopment the public library plays an 
important part. 

One of the greatest gifts which has 
come to mankind is the printed page. 
It is difficult for us to understand what 


the lives of the people were when they 
had nothing to read. Stories passed 
from mouth to mouth in the form of 
legends. Outside of these, with rare ex- 
ceptions the great mass of people had 
nothing upon which to depend for intel- 
lectual growth. Superstition was ram- 
pant. Ignorance predominated and the 
people lived upon a plane which was 
little removed from that of savagery. 
The invention of the printing press by 
John Gutenberg wrought a tremendous 
change in these conditions. Books were 
in existence at the time the printing 
press was invented, but such books as 
did exist had been copied in longhand 
by the laborious efforts of a monk or 
some other copyist. Such books were 
not within the reach of the people as 
a whole. Their cost was prohibitive 


* Address at dedication of the Matheson 
Memorial Library. 
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and the books as we know them today 
did not exist. Printing remedied this 
condition and for that reason man owes 
a tremendous debt of gratitude to John 
Gutenberg and his associates for their 
invention of the printing press. 

As the printing industry developed, 
books became more common. But in 
this country they were a real luxury 
even in the 17th century. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was one of the greatest thinkers 
of early colonial times. He lost his po- 
sition as pastor of his church in North- 
ampton in 1750 because he objected to 
the young people in his church reading 
novels which were then being sent into 
the country from England. Poor Rich- 
ards Almanac came into existence during 
this period and met with success because 
of its sound philosophy and the persistent 
demand for reading material which then 
existed. 


During this period Benjamin Franklin 
founded the first public library in the 
City of Philadelphia. This library was 
a direct out-growth of a club founded 
by him for literary and scientific re- 
search. A box which consisted in part 
of a lion’s head hung outside of this 
library is of peculiar interest to us. 
Upon this box appeared this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Gentlemen are requested to deposit 
in the lion’s mouth the titles of such 


books as they would like to have im- 
ported.” 


All books in those days of course were 
imported from England and this unique 
box shows that the public library of that 
date was attempting to meet the needs 
of the community of which it was a 
part. This library thus founded by 
Franklin met with instant success be- 
cause of the persistent demand of the 
public for books. It moved about from 
place to place for a time but was finally 
quartered in the old Carpenter’s Hall 
where the British found it at the time 
they occupied the city of Philadelphia. 
This library was taken over by the Brit- 
ish for hcspital purposes during their 
occupation of the city of Philadelphia. 
From this humble beginning in the city 
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of Philadelphia prior to the Revolution 
the public library movement has grown 
until it has reached its present propor- 
tions. 

The real value of any public library 
lies in its use. Standing alone books are 


inanimate. Used they become a source 
of knowledge. They open the door for 
thought, for study, for intellectual 


growth and for self-improvement. Law- 
books contain the information necessary 
for any lawyer to cope with any legal 
question. That knowledge is of no value 
however to the lawyer or his client un- 
less mastered and applied to the facts 
and circumstances of any situation. The 
doctor has within his books the facts 
necessary to treat any given case and 
yet he is a failure unless he has assimi- 
lated that information and is prepared 
to make use of it when the occasion 
arises. The housewife finds within her 
cookbook the facts necessary to prepare 
her meals and yet none of us want to 
eat that meal unless the wife has thor- 
oughly mastered the contents and its 
practical application before she starts to 
prepare the meal. This country is today 
threatened by the invasion of the army 
worm, a worm which is destroying the 
farmers’ crops to the north of us. This 
library may have complete information 
upon the best methods of dealing with 
this pest—yet that information housed 
in this beautiful building will serve no 
useful purpose unless made available 
to this community and used by it. This 
beautiful building which Dr. Matheson 
has built for us without cost will render 
no service to this community unless the 
citizens of this city use and enjoy it for 
intellectual growth and mental develop- 
ment. A public library is a thing to be 
used and from that use comes the value 
which a community derives from it. 
This library should give real help and 
assistance to the youth of this com- 
munity. The school teaches them to read 
and the library furnishes the reading 
material. This library is rich in good 
books. King Arthur and the Knights 
of his Round Table occupy its shelves. 
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The lives of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Schurtz, Hayes and other national lead- 
ers are here portrayed. The Cotters 
Saturday Night, The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal and the beauty of verse and prose 
are here represented. They stand here 
as a challenge to the youth of this com- 
munity. Read, the future of this com- 
munity is insured. Ignored, they repre- 
sent opportunities of untold value which 
the youth of this community have lost. 

This library will do much for the busi- 
ness interests of this community. There 
is not a business man in Elkhorn who 
cannot find upon its shelves help in his 
everyday business affairs. It will bring 
to this community trade from the sur- 
rounding territory. The records kept 
by the librarian show that not a day 
goes by but someone from outside the 
city limits comes to borrow books. It is 
another definite factor which makes Elk- 
horn a place to which people come. 

It will do much to promote the public 
health of the community. In this day of 
public health work great good is accom- 
plished through the circulation of helpful 
information. Practical suggestions upon 
the care of children are to be found in 
the public library that are of “great” 
value to parents and the real good which 
has been accomplished in preventive 
medicine depends in a large degree upon 


the educational campaign conducted 
through the public libraries of this 
country. 


It will give to the citizens of this com- 
munity a wholesome use for leisure 
hours. There is nothing like a good book 
to drive away worry or relieve over- 
wrought nerves. A few nights ago I 
saw two traveling salesmen in this li- 
brary. Their papers were spread out 
before them. They were deeply en- 
grossed in the books which they were 
reading. Those men left Elkhorn more 
kindly inclined because they had been 
here. Call it advertising or anything 
you want. Elkhorn will benefit directly 
as a result of the time those men spent 
in this building. 

I did not know the donor of this li- 
brary personally. He was a man of 
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great wealth and real culture. He went 
out of this community as a boy just as 
many other boys have gone. Through 
work, through study, through a marked 
ability to apply his knowledge in a ma- 
terial sense he met with marked success. 
He occupied a place in Who’s Who and 
he was loved and respected in the com- 
munities of which he was a part. I do 
not know what prompted him to select a 
library for this memorial. I do know 
that he gave considerable thought and 
study to the various plans suggested be- 
fore making his decision. It is difficult 
to know just what he would say were 
he here today but I imagine that he saw 
in the completion of this building and its 
ultimate use a means through which the 
youth of this community might go out 
into life equipped with the things upon 
which he had found that real success 
depends. Life holds in store for youth 
just what they take out of it. It offers 
the material things necessary to pur- 
chase the comforts, the necessities and 
the pleasures of life. It offers the in- 
spiration, the culture and the real satis- 
faction which comes from an appreciation 
and understanding of art, of literature 
and of music. It offers an opportunity 
for real service to the community, to the 
state, to the nation and to one’s fellow- 
men. It gives us an opportunity for 
that physical, mental and spiritual de- 
velopment which prepares us for the 
ultimate test and the world to come. 
It offers joy, happiness, pleasure and 
fortunate indeed is the youth who learns 
in early life the source from whence 
these things come. 

This library comes to this community 
as an absolute gift, free and clear from 
all restrictions of any name and nature. 
It is ours to use, to enjoy, to do with 
as we see fit. It stands here as a chal- 
lenge to youth, to middle life and to age. 
It opens the door to a larger, fuller, hap- 
pier and more complete life if the com- 
munity as a whole embraces the oppor- 
tunity which it brings to us. 

As a community we are deeply in- 
debted and grateful to Dr. Matheson and 
his family for this building and the 
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kindly interest which prompted this giit. 
It is a beautiful building, well planned, 
carefully built and admirably suited for 
library purposes. It is a suitable me- 
morial to the parents of Dr. Matheson 
and the Doctor himself who typifies the 
youth of this community who go out into 
life and make good as he did. This gift 
does present a challenge to this com- 
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munity but I am certain that Dr. Mathe- 
son’s family may rest assured that more 
youth will go out of this community to 
occupy a similar place in the financial, 
social and intellectual world which Dr. 
Matheson occupied, and that this library 
will play an important part in the train- 
ing and developing of those young peo- 
ple for their life’s work. 





MATHESON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, ELKHORN 


The new Matheson Memorial Library 
building at Elkhorn was dedicated on the 
afternoon of Saturday, July 18, 1981. 
The following account of the dedication 
exercises is based upon the report in the 
Elkhorn Independent for July 24. 





Approximately 300 people attended the 
dedication of the Matheson Memorial 
library Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

The program was opened by Alexan- 
der Matheson, county judge for Rock 
County, who gave a brief history of the 
life of Dr. William Matheson, the donor 
of the library building. 

Immediately following was the presen- 
tation of the deed of the Matheson 
Memorial library to the city of Elkhorn, 
represented by Mayor E. T. Ridgway. 
Miss Lulu M. Matheson presented the 
documents in behalf of the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Matheson. Mayor Ridgway, after 
receiving the documents, delivered an ad- 
dress of acceptance in behalf of the 
citizens of Elkhorn. 

Mrs. Alfred Godfrey, representing the 
library board, accepted the library on 
behalf of the board. She pointed out 
that the Matheson Memorial library was 
an institution not for the use of any 
individual or group of individuals, but is 
dedicated to the use of all who seek 
knowledge and the conveniences afforded 
by this most modern library structure. 
She stated that there are on the shelves 
of the library 4,663 books with a daily 
circulation of 65 to 100. There are 
more than 1,000 book borrowers in Elk- 
horn and vicinity. 


The bronze tablet located directly be- 
hind the librarian’s desk, was unveiled 
by Miss Lulu Matheson in a brief cere- 
mony. A prolonged applause accompa- 
nied the unveiling of the plaque. 

Alfred Godfrey, president of the Ki- 
wanis club, addressed the group in behalf 
of the citizens of Elkhorn. (Mr. God- 
frey’s address is printed in full in this 
issue of the bulletin.) He told of the 
benefits to be derived from the use of 
the library and its wealth of good books. 
The history of books and libraries in the 
United States proved to be an interest- 
ing sidelight of Mr. Godfrey’s talk. 

C. B. Lester, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, delivered 
an address on the value of the library 
to a community. He gave a history of 
the library in Elkhorn and described the 
first library meeting which was held on 
January 12, 1900. The members of the 
first library board were recalled by the 
speaker as follows: Mrs. Carrie E. Med- 
bery, Mrs. Anna M. Flack, A. C. Mc- 
Kinstry, Jessie E. Sprague, sec.; Jay 
F. Lyon, A. C. Beckwith, Ely B. Dew- 
ing, pres.; John H. Harris, Jay W. Page, 
and Prof. C. D. Kipp. 


The principal address of the afternoon 
was delivered by Stephen Bolles, editor 
of the Janesville Gazette. He was intro- 
duced by Judge Matheson as one of his 
closest friends. 


The meeting was closed with a prayer 
by Rev. Charles Pier, preceded by a brief 
ceremony conducted by Mayor Ridgway 
in which those present arose and re- 
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mained standing for a moment of appre- 
ciation to the donor of the library. 

At the close of the meeting the people 
inspected the new building. In the art 
gallery are hung a number of paintings 
of the late Clifford Snyder. The struc- 
ture itself is a masterpiece. The exterior 
is of vari-colored brick with red pre- 
dominating and white stone steps and 
columns bordering it. 

The interior is in white decorative 
plaster and the book shelves are of white 
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with composition floor of check design. 
The desk is circular in form and ac- 
commodates, in addition to the spacious 
desk room, the records of the librarian. 
At the south end is the juvenile section 
and at the north end is the adult sec- 
tion. The art gallery and other book 
shelves are located at the end of the hall- 
way. In the basement is afforded spa- 
cious room for public meetings. A 
modern kitchen is also provided in the 
basement. 





“THAT REMINDS ME” 


An interesting list of reading sequences 
was recently prepared by the Schools 
Department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and dedicated to the seniors 
of the Library School class “as an ex- 
pression of good wishes and good books 
to read at your leisure.” We believe 
this material should be of value to our 
own libraries as suggestions for readers, 
and we are, therefore, glad to print the 
complete statement herewith. 


Introduction 

Perhaps you have always enjoyed 
reading, and have many books planned 
for the summer’s leisure and that of the 
future years, perhaps you have only read 
the required amount, in either case we 
welcome you to the world of books and 
offer our help and guidance. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
through the Buhl Foundation has added 
to its staff a Reader’s Counselor, Mr. 
Charles W. Mason, who will be at his 
office in the main library at Schenley 
Park from nine to five daily for appoint- 
ments (evenings or Sundays by appoint- 
ment also). He will be particularly 
happy to have you come to see him and 
to help you plan courses which will lead 
to vocational progress, inspirational re- 
sponse or informational enrichment. The 
staff at the library and its branches all 
bid you welcome and hope that you will 
feel very much at home in their build- 
ings. 

But before you leave, the school li- 
brarians want to give you something to 


carry home to remind you that “he is 
happy who enjoys his books, and to 
whom the day does not seem long enough 
for reading.” 

“That Reminds Me” 

This list is made up of reading se- 
quences, a sort of “that reminds me,” 
or a going from one good thing to an- 
other. For instance, if you liked Theo- 
dore Harper’s Forgotten Gods and were 
fascinated by the ruins which Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie found on the island, then you will 
hasten to the library to get Alida Mal- 
kus’ Dark Star of Itza and read of Nicté 
who with Itzam Pesh were bidden by 
Hol Chan to seek “an island on the 
bosom of the lake Peten, far to the south- 
east. There build you anew a city; call 
it Tayacal, where you shall dwell and 
your descendants, till the coming of Ku- 
kulean. For dissension has come among 
the Mayans, and Hunac Ceel will not let 
you flourish, but strife will divide the 
Mayans and bring them low”—then back 
again to the city of Nicté’s birth with 
Ann Axtel Morris Digging in Yucatan, 
which if you like it will leave you with 
a firm resolve to see the restored Chichen 
Itza and to read further in this field. 

Do sequences sound interesting? Here 
is one from an author standpoint. A 
young American joined Kitchener’s 
army, was wounded, became an ace in 
the Escadrille Lafayette and wrote High 
Adventure. He is James Norman Hall, 
who has travelled in Iceland and lives 
in Tahiti and writes of the places he 
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knows and the things he thinks in a 
fascinating way. Several of his books 
are collaborations with a fellow-ace, 
Charles Nordhoff. These men are able 
to combine style in writing, actual ex- 
perience and interest in a satisfying 
manner. Try Faery Lands of the South 
Seas, Falcons of France and Mid-Pacific, 
then not to miss some good ones come to 
the library, consult the Readers Guide 
(recalling 10A Library Instruction) for 
magazine articles by Mr. Hall, and ever 
after you will scan contents for his 
name. 

Now for another author sequence, but 
in a biographical field. For the many 
who have loved the author of “Little 
Women” and her life by Belle Moses, 
we suggest Caroline Ticknor’s May AIl- 
cott, Portraits of American Women by 
Gamaliel Bradford, and Honore Willsie’s 
The Father of Little Women; or if Ivan- 
hoe appealed then add to your pleasure 
by reading Louise S. Boas’ Great Rich 
Man and you will doubtless be so inter- 
ested you will read other novels by this 
fascinating person. 

Do unusual places stir your imagina- 
tion? If so why not take a trip to Haiti? 
Start with John Vandercook’s Black 
Majesty for a glimpse of history (there 
are many other fine ones, too), and fol- 
low this with a book by a Pennsylvania 
ex-Marine lieutenant, Faustin Wirkus, 
who in The White King of La Gonave 
tells as romatic a tale of his experiences 
as you will meet in many a day. Or 
perhaps other countries lure—India for 
instance. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
pictures another soldier’s life with wide 
horizons, for Francis Yeats-Brown served 
throughout the world war and is at 
home in many places where you may 
follow him down fascinating vistas. 

A play may start one hunting for 
more to read on a subject, at least The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street should have 
that re-action, and when Katherine Cor- 
nell brings it to Pittsburgh next winter 
you will be ready to see it the first night, 
if you cannot go to New York sooner, 
for your interest in the Brownings will 
be intensified by Andromeda in Wimpole 
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Street by Dorothy Baynes and David 
Loth’s The Brownings. 

Maybe you will even be tempted to 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese, and 
who knows but that you will have joined 
William Lyons Phelps’ select few with 
“The Ring and the Book” to your credit, 
but if ambition lags, do not miss Capon- 
sacchi. 

Lest we be accused of all play and no 
work, we wish to remind you that you 
can always find vocational material by 
subject in the library catalogue and if 
you care to “Read With a Purpose,” the 
American Library Association has many 
booklets of courses from Advertising to 
Home Economics which can be bought at 
Carnegie Library for ten cents. 

When the hot weather needs temper- 
ing the Arctic regions are within your 
reach. Go with Byrd to Little America, 
or with Bob Bartlett in his Log to the 
North Pole. These two men will be 
friends of rare merit. Do you prefer 
“a wet sheet and a flowing sea” then 
follow A. J. Villiers in a sailing vessel 
to Falmouth For Orders or Masefield’s 
Dauber down in his bunk where he lay 
“thinking of his unfitness for the sea.” 

Would you enjoy bicycling in England 
with a playwright, an actor and an an- 
tique dealer who learn in other Roads 
to the North why Englishmen always 
sing in their baths and other delightful 
tid-bits; or would you rather go with 
Winifred Dixon as Westward Hoboes on 
an automobile trip through Texas to 
California and back to Massachusetts? 

Who can resist adventure in far 
places? Certainly not Frank Buck for 
in Bring ’Em Back Alive he writes of 
capturing wild animals for menageries 
and his experiences as a guardian on 
their travels. Carl and Mary Akeley’s 
Adventures in the African Jungle gives 
life on safari and the museum’s approach 
to animal life, but Eugene Wright’s 
Great Horn Spoon and A. L. Strong’s 
Road to the Grey Pamir are pure ad- 
venture, and Lowell Thomas’ First World 
Flight is an epic in air travel. 

Can you resist a western tale? Not 
we wager, if so alluringly told as Will 
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James’ Lone Cowboy, or Coronado’s Chil- 
dren by Dobie, or Lummis’ Flowers of 
Our Lost Romance. 

Do you know D. K. Broster’s books, 
The Flight of the Heron and The Gleam 
in the North, or Hugh Walpole’s Rogue 
Herries which tell of the Jacobite cause? 

On a more successful cause are Cham- 
bers’ Cardigan, Hudleston’s Gentleman 
Johnny Burgoyne, Thomas Boyd’s Mad 
Anthony Wayne and Betsy Ross, Quaker 
Rebel by E. S. Parry. The last two of 
these have a special significance for 
Pennsylvanians. Jeb Stuart and Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body, lead 
to a reconstruction story of real charm, 
The Diary of a Poor Relation by Ma- 
rietta Minnigerode Andrews. 

Mariia Balasheva is a school friend 
of Mrs. Andrews whom we meet in The 
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Diary, her own book. The Transplant- 
ing gives a vivid picture of the life of 
Russian refuge in France and can be 
followed by The Education of a Prin- 
cess and Karsavina’s Theatre Street of 
which Barrie has written “many of the 
pages read like an Arabian Night’s En- 
tertainment.” 

Shall we end with a list without rhyme 
or reason save their interest to you? 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Glory of the 
Nightingales, Booth Tarkington’s Mirth- 
ful Haven, Anthony Folker’s Flying 
Dutchman, Susan Glaspell’s Ambrose 
Holt and Family, Charles Driscoll’s Dou- 
bloons, Kenneth Roberts’ Arundel and 
his Lively Lady. 

Do you think these will keep you busy? 
If not, come in and we will try again! 
Adios and congratulations! 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Postage Rates on Parts of Magazines 

The County Libraries, and probably 
some of the larger city libraries, are 
making use of the special rate of post- 
age provided for books sent to readers 
from Public Libraries. We are in re- 
ceipt of an additional interpretation of 
this law as it applies to parts of maga- 
zines. 

Complete copies of magazines and pub- 
lications entered as second-class matter, 
when mailed by others than the publish- 
ers or registered news agents, are 
chargeable with postage at the rate of 
one cent for each two ounces or frac- 
tion of two ounces, regardless of the 
weight or distance mailed. Copies of 
such magazines and publications are not 
mailable under section 444%, P. L. 
and R. 

However, when a substantial portion 
of such magazines or publications is re- 
moved, such as the advertising matter 
which includes all leaves containing 
reading matter on the one side and ad- 
vertising on the other, or other extrane- 
ous matter not desired to be retained, 
thereby destroying the characteristics of 
the magazines and publications as sec- 


ond-class matter, such magazines and 
publications having 24 or more printed 
pages, including covers, come within the 
meaning of the term “books” and, there- 
fore, may be included in packages with 
books having 24 or more printed pages, 
including covers, mailed at the special 
rate of three cents for the first pound or 
fraction thereof and one cent for each 
additional pound or fraction thereof 
when addressed to any point within the 
first, second, or third zone, or within the 
State in which mailed, as prescribed by 
the regulation above referred to. 

This special rate of postage is like- 
wise applicable to magazines and pub- 
lications not bearing a notice of entry 
as second-class matter, provided they 
consist wholly of reading matter and con- 
tain no advertising other than incidental 
announcements of the magazines and 
publications, and, provided further, that 
such magazines and publications have 24 
or more printed pages, including covers. 

Pamphlets or bulletins consisting of 
less than 24 pages, including covers, and 
clippings from newspapers or magazines, 
or typewritten extracts from newspapers 
or magazines, do not come within the 
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meaning of the term “books” as contem- 
plated by the law embodied in section 
444%, P. L. and R., and, therefore, are 
not mailable at the special rate pre- 
scribed for library books. 


Do You Want 

We are informed by the Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library that it wishes to dispose of 
a considerable supply of duplicate maga- 
zines. 

The following bound volumes of maga- 
zines are offered: 

Atlantic Monthly, v. 1, 3-6, 8-16, 18-30, 
35, 36. 

Century, v. 9, 23-48, 50-538, 59-61, 63-65, 
71-76, 80-83, 93-96, 99-106. 

Harper’s Magazine, v. 6-9, 21, 22, 24, 
25, 34, 36-77, 84, 130, 142-45, 159. 

National Geographic, v. 22, 238, 29. 

Scribner’s Magazine, v. 9, 10, 21, 22, 
58, 60, 68, 71, 73, 74. 

Wide Awake Magazine, v. 16-18, 21, 
23-25, 1884 pt. II. 

Wildwood’s, v. 1 (1888), v. 1 and 2. 

Youth’s Companion, v. 65 (cover miss- 
ing). 

There is also a very considerable list 
of individual numbers and scattered vol- 
umes of magazines, totalling nearly fifty 
titles. The complete list is too long to 
print here. 

The list of magazines available and 
full information regarding this matter 
may be obtained by addressing Miss Na- 
talie T. Huhn, Librarian of the Oshkosh 
Public Library. 


Social Science Abstracts 

In the Bulletin for June on page 158 
we printed a note regarding the 1929 
index to Social Science Abstracts. We 
have the following information relative 
to the index to Volume II, 1930: 

The Index to Volume II (1980) of 
Social Science Abstracts, which has just 
been published, is concrete evidence that 
the Abstracts are now a fully developed 
institution, filling a very definite need 
in the field of social studies. Designed 
for the purpose of making available and 
preserving the important contributions 
to social science appearing in the world’s 
periodicals, the journal made its appear- 
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ance in 1929, and has abstracted and 
indexed during the past year 16,980 
periodical articles on social, political, and 
economic developments and geographic, 
historical, and anthropological studies. 
The enormous task of reviewing 4,500 
journals in 85 different languages is 
made possible through the cooperative 
efforts of leading scholars in all parts of 
the world. 

The Index constitutes the largest and 
most valuable single reference work on 
the world’s periodical literature in the 
social sciences for 1930. This book of 
202 pages in 6 point contains over 36,000 
topical entries in its Subject Index and 
the names of over 12,000 contemporary 
writers in its Authors’ Index, represent- 
ing an increase of almost 50 per cent 
over the first year. The topical entries 
go beyond mere bibiliographical listing 
since they refer to abstracts which sum- 
marize the contents of the articles. The 
usefulness of this system as a time saver 
and in making available materials in 
inaccessible languages and journals is 
evident. 

The entries are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to make the Index in itself a topical 
record of important developments and 
achievements for the year 1930, as por- 
trayed in the current magazines. The 
following entries, for instance, are listed 
under Mussolini: “and Catholic Church; 
emperor of Latins; influence on Italians 
in U. S.; mental development, influences 
on; political prisoners; principles; recol- 
lections.” Under Fascism 40 articles are 
listed as well as 368 entries under vari- 
ous subheadings for Italy. In the same 
way, index entries for 200 articles on 
India are given; 151 on the League of 
Nations; 24 on Prohibition; 114 on Un- 
employment; 20 on the Five Year Plan; 
433 on the U. S. S. R. These represent 
no haphazard selection but the best ar- 
ticles culled from the world’s periodicals 
by specialists in each field. 

Social Science Abstracts is published 
under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council at 611 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


As the Bulletin goes to press the fac- 
ulty have returned from vacations 
enthusiastic for the work of a new aca- 
demic year with its challenge. The class 
of 1932 will register on Monday, Sep- 
tember 21, instruction beginning on 
Tuesday. Although anticipating the 
work of the new year, the last events 
of the one that ended in June must not 
be overlooked, so pause is made to in- 
clude them here. 


Following upon May Day and the cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of the 
School, account of which appeared in the 
May Bulletin, the schedule resumed its 
usual sequence of lessons in library ad- 
ministration, book selection, public docu- 
ments, reference, children’s work, and 
subject bibliography. Frank K. Walter, 
librarian of the University of Minnesota 
came the first week in May to conduct 
the courses in “Library Printing and 
Binding.” This week of intensive in- 
struction which he has been giving for 
a decade has added much to the profit 
and understanding of every student not 
only for the subjects themselves, but 
professionally, because of his scholarship, 
experience and ability as a teacher. We 
were fortunate to have as a visitor at 
the School Miss Marie Ginsberg, li- 
brarian of the League of Nations Li- 
brary, Geneva, Switzerland, and to 
persuade her to speak to the class. Her 
talk was a real contribution, for in dis- 
cussing the organization and technique 
of that library, it showed that these 
processes are the same in America and 
Europe for any well ordered library, 
with shelf lists, catalogs, and other book 
records, reference and other service. 
Miss Borresen, librarian of the La Crosse 
Public Library, gave an illuminating 
presentation of various administrative 
practices carried out in the library. Her 
meeting with the class last year (see 
Bulletin, May 1930, p. 157) was so help- 
ful that she was persuaded to come 


again. 


The close of the year brought some 
class festivities also the Class Log. Fol- 
lowing tradition the Log appeared during 
the final week, and was gaily received 
and warmly reviewed. It incorporated 
several new features besides the usual 
snapshots of individual members and 
groups, the reports of class activities, 
picnics, and other occasions. 

Commencement was June 18, the day 
beginning with the usual rehearsal. At 
this time, Elinor Johnson, president of 
the class, presented their going-away 
gift to the School, a silver plate, in 
honor of the 25th anniversary, to be 
used when tea is served or for similar 
occasions. The commencement speaker 
was Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, President of 
Chautauqua Institution. His address, 
“Leisure, the Modern Problem,” ap- 
peared in the July Bulletin. Mr. Lester 
presided and President Frank gave the 
charge to the graduates and conferred 
the diplomas. Following the exercises 
in the auditorium of the library build- 
ing, a reception was held in the rooms 
of the School, to honor the graduates. 
Mr. Lester, Dr. Bestor, Senator Hatton, 
a former member of the Library Com- 
mission, and Miss Hazeltine received, 
while the faculty and graduates mingled 
with the large company; thus a busy 
year was brought to an appropriate end. 

Positions have never been as scarce in 
the history of the School as this year 
due to economic conditions, for the de- 
pression has reached professional as well 
as business and industrial circles. We 
were encouraged at commencement time 
to have placed 26 of the graduates, or 
66 per cent; the list appears in the June 
Bulletin. Since commencement seven 
others have received appointments, as 
listed at the end of Alumni Notes in this 
issue; as this list is always chronologic- 
ally arranged later graduates naturally 
appear at the end. We think the School 
was fortunate to have placed 85 per cent 
(all but six) of the graduating class by 
September 15. Other positions are pend- 
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ing both for the six of 1931 and for the 
three of 1930 who have not been placed, 
and we are hoping these will all be 
placed during the fall. Everyone in a 
position of any kind, teaching, library 
work, business, social service, is holding 
on to that position, which constitutes one 
of the many reasons for so few openings 
for newcomers and so few promotions 
or changes for those already at work. 


School Notes 

Mr. Lester, Miss Reely, and Miss 
Runge represented the school at the New 
Haven conference of the A. L. A. 

At the close of the summer session the 
permanent book collection of the school 
underwent a thorough examination and 
all books found in need of repair were 
taken from the shelves. A mending as- 
sistant was engaged for ten days and 
with the assistance of a staff member 
who gave most of her time for five days, 
a total of 907 books and 89 pamphlets 
were put in good condition. Of this 
number, 107 books were rebacked, 206 
were recased, minor repairs, involving 
loose pages, tears and ragged margins, 
numbered 594. The pamphlets were re- 
paired or put into covers. 

This wholesale repair work is made 
necessary from time to time in an insti- 
tution where the schedule does not per- 
mit daily mending. 


Alumni Notes 

The fifth issue of Alumni Jottings ap- 
peared in June and, as usual, was mailed 
to the members of the Wisconsin Library 
School Alumni Association. It is regret- 
table that all the alumni are not members 
of the Association, for Jottings alone 
is worth the dollar of annual dues. The 
current issue, like the fourth, emphasized 
the 25th anniversary and printed inter- 
esting letters of reminiscence and exper- 
ience from graduates of various classes. 
The anniversary May Day and the 
Alumni lecture by Christopher Morley 
were happily reported by Ruth Rice 
Loftsgordon, ’14. Alma Brunsell, 715, is 
editor-in-chief. 

The age of the automobile brings calls 
from many alumni who are motoring 
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through Madison, while others coming by 
train stay for a longer time. All are 
most welcome. The following list is not 
complete, as in the pleasure of welcom- 
ing an “old grad” too often it is forgotten 
to make record of the visit: Annabel 
Smith Blakeman ’07, Florence Farnham 
Dittmer ’09, Josephine M. Haley ’11, 
Marion E. Potts ’12, Nora Beust ’13, 
Mary Belle Nethercut ’13, Grace Stingly 
Mason 718, Mabel Grondahl ’24, Edith 
Jennings ’28, Esther C. Grob ’27, Fran- 
ces Heckman McLaughlin ’27, Lila Neill 
28, Marion E. James ’28, Harriette L. 
Greene ’30, Frances M. Klune ’30, Ruth 
A. McDaniel ’30. 

Margaret Reynolds ’07 appeared among 
the “Famous graduates of Wisconsin” in the 
1932 Badger representing the Library School. 

Mrs. Edward W. Blakeman (Annabel Smith 
07) is moving to Ann Arbor from Berkeley, 
Calif., where she can be addressed in care 
of Wesley Hall. Mr. Blakeman, formerly 
the student pastor for the Methodist students 
at the University of Wisconsin, later at the 
University of California, goes to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the same work. His 
wife has always been his able coadjutor. 

Mrs. Eben H. Toole (Helen Turvill ’08) 
accompanied her husband on a trip to Eng- 
land, Holland, and Denmark during the 
summer. 

Dorothea C. Heins ’12 is represented in 
the South Dakota Library Bulletin for March 
by an article on “The Position of the Li- 
brarian within the Community.” 

Marion E. Potts ’12, librarian Shenley 
High School Library, Pittsburgh, attended 
the Summer Session of the University. 

Susan G. Akers ’13, notice of whose ap- 
pointment as associate professor in the 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, appeared in the May Bul- 
letin, has commenced her work and gives 
her address as Box 766, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 

Mary A. Egan ’13 attended the sixth an- 
nual session of the Seminar in Mexico at 
Mexico City from July 4 to 24. 

Mabel Harris '13 joined the staff of Con- 
necticut College Library, New London, in 
September, as assistant librarian. During 
the summer, before leaving her position as 
librarian of the Teachers College High 
School Library, University of Nebraska, she 
conducted a summer course for teacher-li- 
brarians at the university. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Luther ’13, who has been 
on the faculty of the Los Angeles Library 
School for the last two years, resigned in 
the summer to accept an appointment to 
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organize and administer a Library Depart- 
ment in Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Lucius H. Cannon, Public Service train- 
ing course ’14, has added fresh laurels 
to his work as author and compiler of public 
service bulletins in his latest work, Bill- 
boards and Aesthetic Legislation, published 
in August by the St. Louis Public Library. 
It is a publication of 50 pages, containing 
the laws of the cities, states and Great 
Britain that have passed legislation together 
with comment on the laws and ordinances. 
There are complete bibliographies for all 
phases of the subject, and an index. 


Mrs. Valeria Easton Grieson ’14 was for- 
tunate in being reappointed to the United 
States Veterans Hospital No. 60, Oteen, N. 
Car., when she lost her position as reference 
librarian in a city library whose budget 
was so much reduced that none of the trained 
assistants could be retained. Mrs. Grieson 
had previously served six years on the hos- 
pital library staff. 

Sybil C. Schuette ’15, assistant librarian, 
Green Bay Public Library, attended the Uni- 
versity Summer Session. 

Ruth M. Lathrop ’18, resigned as super- 
visor of School Libraries, West Allis, Wis., 
to accept the position as librarian of the 
Wisconsin High School Library in Madison, 
work beginning with the opening of the fall 
term. 

Clara M. Barnes ’19 completed work for 
a bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Washington at the end of the summer ses- 
sion. She was elected librarian of Grade 
Libraries, Shorewood School, Milwaukee, dur- 
ing the summer, beginning her new duties 
on September 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kemp Allen (Bessie 
Magahay ’22) announced the birth of a son, 
Walter K. Jr., on June 25. 


Julia C. Pressey ’22, associate professor 
Library School of Emory University, taught 
Miss Mann’s classes in cataloging and clas- 
sification at Michigan for the summer session, 
during Miss Mann’s absence in Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Dugan (Harriet 
Van Buren ’22) announced the birth of a 
son, Herschel Cedric, on April 13. 


Adeline Cooke ’23, who was awarded a 
master’s degree by the University of Cali- 
fornia in May, has accepted the position as 
librarian of the High School Library, Santa 
Monica, Calif. During the summer she 
taught three courses in library science for 
htgh school librarians at Washington State 
College, Pullman. 

Mary R. Martin ’23 resigned as librarian 
of the Roosevelt Junior High School Branch 
Library, Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and has enrolled in the Pennsylvania School 
of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, “turn- 
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ing my avocation of gardening into a 
vocation.” She is succeeded by Katherine 
Connelly ’31. 


Hazel Merry ’25 served as summer sub- 
stitute in the Economics Division of the 
New York Public Library for three months. 


Marya Zaturenska Gregory ’25  con- 
tributes a poem to the issue for June 28 of 
Books (Sunday review supplement of the 
New York Herald Tribune) “For Joanna, 
Aged Three.” Joanna is her daughter. Her 
husband, Horace Gregory, is represented 
through a review of his recent translation of 
the poems of Catullus, also by his own re- 
view of a recent volume by Pauline Leader. 
It is quite a Zaturenska-Gregory number. 

Matilda F. Hanson ’27, who has been on 
the library staff of the University of Iowa 
since her graduation, completed the work 
for the bachelor’s degree in June, having 
carried some academic work every year in 
connection with her duties in the cataloging 
department. 


Annis J. Knights ’27, who has been on the 
staff of the Children’s Department, Fort 
Wayne Public Library since her graduation, 
resigned in the summer to accept the posi- 
tion of children’s librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


Aune Martin ’27 has resigned as librarian 
of the School Library Branch, Public Li- 
brary, Cloquet, Minn., and has entered the 
University of Minnesota to complete the aca- 
demic work for the bachelor’s degree. 

Dorothy Charles ’28, who received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Michigan 
in June, accepted appointment as assistant 
cataloger, Indiana State Library, Indianapo- 
lis, on July 1. 

Mable L. Deeds ’28 is the author of an 
article “Cataloging Problems in the Small 
Library” in the July-September number of 
Library Occurrent. 

Marion E. James ’28, who was abroad 
during the summer, resumed work in the 
Milwaukee Public Library in September. 

Lucile May ’28, who has been on the staff 
of the Reference Department, Minneapolis 
Public Library, since her graduation, has 
resigned to accept appointment as reference 
librarian, Superior Public Library. She will 
assume her new duties October 1. 

Iva J. Oliver ’28, who has been reference 
librarian at Colorado Agricultural College 
Library, Fort Collins, since her graduation, 
resigned in the summer to accept appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Skinner Junior High 
School Library, Denver. 

Blanche N. Pincus ’28 has been appointed 
assistant in the Children’s Department, Pub- 
lic Library, Eveleth, Minn. 

Jean Trowbridge ’23, librarian Central 
High School and Junior College Library, St. 
Joseph, Mo., attended the summer session 
of the University. 
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Minnie E. Zimmerman ’29 was honored 
in having her bibliography on “Small Loans” 
published with credit given in a recent book 
by Evans Clark on Credit for Consumers 
(Harper). 

Maxine E. Sperry ’30 has been transferred 
from the Branch to the Hospital Department 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, where she 
has held a position since her graduation. 

Loraine M. Vilas ’30 contributed a reading 
list for the pre-school child to the South 
Dakota Bulletin for March. 

Beatrice Keegin ’31 took an extended west- 
ern motor trip, including Yellowstone and 
Glacier parks, the Black Hills, and Lake 
Louise. In resuming work on the staff of the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., she was 
appointed to the Schools Division, where she 
is on the staff of Charlotte Clark ’17. 


Further Appointments, Class of 1931 

Catherine F. Bundy, librarian South Park 
Branch, Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ruth M. Cole, librarian High School 
Branch, Warder Public Library, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Mary Disbrow, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Katherine O. McCarthy, reference assist- 
ant, Readers’ Department, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New York 
City. 

Frances V. Miller, librarian 
County Library, Ontario, Oregon. 

Agnes Swanson, assistant Circulation De- 
partment, Library Association, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Roberta Wells, cataloged the High School 
Library of Franklin Park, Ill., during July, 
and in August completed the cataloging for 
the Grade School Libraries, Shorewood, Mil- 
waukee. On September 10 she began the 
duties of her permanent position, assistant 
librarian, State Teachers College Library, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Virginia M. Wine, head library assistant 
Science Department, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. 


assistant Public Library, 


Malheur 


Marriages 

Gertrude A. Seim ’21 to Alvis Finch on 
June 8. Mrs. Finch continues in her posi- 
tion as librarian Campbell Branch, Detroit 
Public Library. 

Lyda T. Elefson ’26 to Thomas S. William- 
son June 27. Mrs. Williamson continues as 
librarian of Graceland College Library, La- 
moni, Iowa. 

Frances A. Heckman ’27 to Thomas J. 
McLaughlin in June. Mr. McLaughlin was 
in charge of the Bookmobile of the H. W. 
Wilson Co., and their honeymoon was spent 
in driving from Wisconsin to New Haven 
for the A. L. A. Their home is 1962 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York City. While in 
Madison Mr. McLaughlin gave a talk on the 
New York Times Index and recent Wilson 
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publications. The class had an excellent 
opportunity to inspect the book wagon. They 
presented Mrs. McLaughlin with a shoulder 
corsage. 

Ethel Malec ’27 to Peter C. Lynaugh on 
August 25. Mrs. Lynaugh continues her 
work as assistant Loan Department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library. 

Alice C. Field ’29 to Millard B. Smith on 
Sept. 16; they are making their home in 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Gwendolyn Witmer ’29 
was maid of honor, and Sylvia Meyer a 
sorority sister and well known harpist, played 
the wedding music. The classes of ’28 and 
‘29 will recall Miss Meyer’s harp solos on 
their May Day programs. 

Enid H. Steig ’30 to Harry Wintsch on 
Sept. 4. Their home is in Naugatuck, Conn., 
where Mrs. Wintsch is continuing her work 
as children’s librarian in the Whittemore 
Public Library. 

Elizabeth M. Breitzman ’31 to Lyle C. 
Ridgeway on August 17. Their home is 211 
E. Second St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Summer Session, 1931 

The thirty-fourth Summer Session 
which extended from June 27 to August 
7 had a registration of 53, divided as 
usual between two groups, one for public 
libraries with 30 in the class, the other 
for school libraries with 23 in the class. 
The rooms of the School were crowded 
to the limit, and with the hottest sum- 
mer Madison has ever experienced ac- 
cording to weather reports the working 
conditions were hard, but there was no 
complaint either on the part of the fac- 
ulty or students even though the tem- 
perature was between 90 and 100 dur- 
ing the session. In spite of the heat all 
worked with concentration and earnest- 
ness gaining much from the summer’s 
study for their work during the coming 
year. All return to positions in which 
they were already employed or to which 
they were under appointment. 

Educationally, 19 of the teacher-li- 
brarians had bachelor’s degrees, one a 
master’s degree, two were seniors, and 
one had a two year’s course in a teach- 
ers’ college. All but six had teaching 
experience, several having served as 
teacher-librarians. In the public library 
course, four had bachelor’s degrees, four, 
two years of college, and two, one year, 
the others meeting the requirement of 
high school graduation or its equivalent. 
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Geographically, those in the public li- 
brary course all came from Wisconsin 
libraries except three from Michigan, 
two from Illinois, one each from Alabama 
and Ohio; among the teacher-librarians, 
five were non-residents, one coming from 
each of as many states, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Ohio. The 
total registration being 41 from Wiscon- 
sin and 12 non-residents. 

The objectives of the session and its 
curriculum are so well known that com- 
ment is unnecessary. There were several 
profitable breaks in the routine of class 
appointments by addresses from Miss 
Grace Aldrich, librarian of the Horace 
Mann High School Library, New York 
City, Miss Elsie F. Schmidt, supervisor 
Teachers’ Reference Collection, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Professor Bley- 
er, Director of the University School of 
Journalism, Professor Perlman, of the 
Department of Economics, and Miss 
Schrage, chief of the Traveling Library 
Department. Professor Perlman came in 
connection with the Summer Session gift 
to the School by proxy, for its gift of 
$22 was presented to him to use in con- 
nection with the relief fund for starving 
miners in West Virginia. This followed 
a precedent established by the war time 
classes, who adopted French orphans as 
their school gift by proxy. In accepting 
the money for the Madison committee, of 
which he was chairman, Professor Perl- 
man gave a brief history of coal mining 
in America, and traced the economic de- 
velopment that had brought about the 
present crisis. 

Following the usual custom, the care 
of bulletin boards and the display of 
books within the library were taught by 
demonstration; the two classes were di- 
vided into ten groups of five members 
each, and with Mrs. Davis, instructor in 
Library administration as adviser, ten 
displays were made in the foyer. Each 
was criticised by one of the faculty or 
by a student, followed by comments from 
the entire group. These brief meetings 
twice every week made an open forum 
that was welcome in a short course 
almost wholly prescribed, therefore al- 
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lowing little opportunity to show origi- 
nality. The subjects developed were: In- 
dependence day, Hamlin Garland and the 
American pioneer, Map of Travel and 
Adventure stories, Vacationing in Wis- 
consin, July birthdays, Castle days, The 
theater and modern drama, The Ameri- 
can Indian, Radio and aviation, The sea 
in poetry and prose. Of these Castle 
days, The American Indian and The sea 
in poetry and prose received the highest 
number of votes when the ballots were 
cast at the end of the session. The dis- 
plays were all well made, showing study 
and thought, excellent use of available 
resources, adaptability to the space, taste 
in arrangement, and affording excellent 
ideas for future use. 

A possible purchase file was compiled 
by all, in order that the many books 
brought together for study, reading, ex- 
amination, or display might later be con- 
sidered for addition to the local library, 
through the reminder of an order slip, 
briefly annotated. It was also expected 
that the method of keeping such a slip 
file of desirable purchases would be con- 
tinued. 

The traditional picnic at Turvillwood 
in the fifth week was the outstanding 
event of the summer, as it always is, 
where the lovely flower garden and the 
lake views and walks make a perfect 
place for enjoyment, with Mrs. Thwaites 
as the ideal hostess. Three interludes 
were planned for each of three weeks 
preceding the picnic, giving those who 
wished an opportunity to share drama, 
poetry, and story telling together. Miss 
Reely in one group told so vividly of 
“Green Pastures,” which she had re- 
cently seen in New York, that all felt 
they had seen it for themselves. Miss 
Hazeltine entertained at the College 
Club, which is housed in the old home 
of Colonel Vilas, an excellent example 
of a Victorian mansion; after all had 
inspected the house, poetry was read in 
the library, which is so large that it 
easily seats a hundred, and college songs 
and other music brought the evening to 
a close. Miss King arranged a story 
telling group in which several of the 
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class and she herself participated; the 
stories told ranged from those for small- 
est children to Paul Bunyan, whose tales 
were new to many, demonstrating again 
that a well told story even of nursery 
grade (since these are largely folklore) 
will hold any audience. 

The class had another contact with 
problems of the day through the coming 
of the Peace Caravan which stopped in 
Madison on its progress across the coun- 
try from California to the east. Miss 
Louise Weir, the advance guard, ex- 
plained the Caravan and its purpose, for 
we were able to have her in our midst 
since, as the niece of Miss Sidney Gay 
29, she had a personal interest in the 
School. On the arrival of the Caravan, 
the students had opportunity to hear the 
public lectures, and excellent ones, too, 
on Peace, and to attend a reception for 
the speakers in one of the sorority 
houses. It is the policy of the School 
to arrange for as many lectures from 
the outside as the schedule of technical 
instruction permits, for every librarian 
must realize that an understanding of 
social conditions is as necessary for the 
community relations of the library, as a 
good technical background is imperative 
to provide adequate service. 

The class received individually the 
printed weekly program of the public 
lectures, concerts, and plays of the Uni- 
versity Summer Session, and _ took 
advantage of many of these. The read- 
ing list compiled by every student as 
a “term paper” took them into the vari- 
ous libraries of Madison in search of 
material, another phase of the training 
that looks to the relationship between 
theory and practice. Especially was the 
individual visit that everyone made to 
the Traveling Library Department valu- 
able in affording an appreciation of the 
state service of this library, and the 
extent of its collection. 

The personnel of the session follows: 


Public Library Course 


Irene Appuhn, assistant cataloger, Legisla- 
tive Reference Library, Madison. 

Dorothea A. Becht, assistant children’s de- 
partment, Public Library, Lima, Ohio. 
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Wilbert B. Beck, assistant Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

Lois M. Becker, 
Milwaukee. 

Mary L. Bray, assistant, Matheson Memorial 
Library, Elkhorn. 

Mrs. Lola R. Carr, assistant, Public Library, 
Cicero, Ill. 

Winnifred Coogan, junior assistant, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Julia H. Deli, assistant children’s depart- 
ment, Public Library, Monroe, Mich. 
Loraine Dettmann, assistant, Public Library, 

Milwaukee. 
Flora A. Emley, 
Milwaukee. 
Gertrude I. Fox, assistant, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Madeleine Gibson, assistant librarian, Michi- 
gan College of Mining and Technology 
Library, Houghton, Mich. 


assistant, Public Library, 


assistant, Public Library, 


Gudrun Thelma Hanson, assistant, Public 
Library, Ladysmith. 

Catherine B. Heiserman, assistant, Public 
Library, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Mrs. Gladys A. Johnson, assistant, Public 
Library, Pardeeville. 

Belva Kehr, assistant, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee. 


Ruth A. Little, assistant, Public Library, 
Fond du Lac. 
Esther E. Lueck, page, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee. 
Esther J. Lyons, 
Horicon. 
Marie Miller, assistant, South Side Branch 
Public Library, Oshkosh. 

Lucille Newman, half time assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Oshkosh. 

Florence M. O’Neill, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee. 
Rebecca Perschonok, assistant, 
brary, Milwaukee. 
Lois L. Seifert, assistant, 
Milwaukee. 

Burmah M. Smith, librarian, Spring Hill Col- 
lege Library, Mobile, Ala. 

Mildred V. Smithers, assistant, Public Li- 


librarian, Public Library, 


Public Li- 


Public Library, 


brary, Fond du Lac. 

Mrs. Verdah G. Stewart, assistant, Public 
Library, Edgerton. 

Blanche J. Treweek, librarian, Public Li- 


brary, Mineral Point. 

Viola V. Voigt, assistant Llewellyn Branch, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Yoke, library substitute, Madi- 
son. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Grace E. Aldridge, Appleton. 
Jeanette K. Chase, Sun Prairie. 
Ethel M. Darby, Phillips. 

Emma M. Diekroeger, West Salem. 
Jeannette Fox, Chilton. 

Agnes E. Gates, Rio. 
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Isabel Smesrud, Mt. Horeb. 

Gertrude E. Steinweg, Reedsburg. 

Mrs. Mary B. L. Taylor, South Bend, Ind. 
Cordula Clara Thurow, Waterloo. 

Eloise Truesdell, Austin, Minn. 

Lila H. Watkins, Two Rivers. 

Willmar F. Wichmann, Johnson Creek. 
Emma Harriet Windau, Milwaukee. 
Edith M. Zander, Two Rivers. 


Vera Goessling, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clayton D. Harrop, Arena. 

Anne M. Jones, Dodgeville. 

Abraham P. Lea, Baldwin. 

Carolyn M. Leavitt, David City, Nebr. 

Gertrude E. Leyda, Madison. 

Mabel H. McDonald, Madison. 

Helen Schofield, Maple Heights, New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Headlines in the news from libraries during the summer months read like those 
for the heat breaking records for the same period: Milwaukee, “July Library 
Book Loans Set all Time Record;” Janesville, “Summer Gain at Library 24 Per 
Cent;” Wisconsin Rapids, “Local Free Library Breaks Reader Record;” Menasha, 
“Circulation Boost Shown by Library;” Marshfield, “Library Reports Peak Circu- 
lation.” The following figures are also illustrative of the “record breaking”: 

July 1931, Milwaukee had a gain of 23,525 over July 1930; Fond du Lac a gain 
of 3,062; Menasha, 509; Stoughton, 324; Neenah, 648; Marshfield, 1,678. August 
1931, Fond du Lac had a gain of 2,256 over August 1930; Menasha, 730; Janes- 
ville, 2,884; Neenah, 1,550; Marshfield reports: “For 1930 the total for the first 
six months was 48,672 and for 1931 it soared to 54,574, a gain of 5,902. In 
March 1931 a 10,000 monthly circulation was achieved for the first time in the 
history of the library. January and February both showed figures well in excess 
of 9,000 and the summer months have held an average of better than 8,000.” 
Racine reports: “From a standpoint of the total number of books borrowed, the 
month of July, just past, was the greatest summer month in the history of the 
Racine public library. Miss Hunt’s survey shows that 45,717 books were bor- 
rowed during the month, bringing the total for the year, 16.2 per cent ahead of 
1930 for the first seven months.” 


of a reading room for which it was in- 
tended. 


Adams. The librarian gives news- 
paper publicity to the receipt of the trav- 
eling library by listing the 188 books 


which compose the collection. Appleton. The reference department 


and newspaper files of the library are 
rendering valuable assistance to students 
of local history, and to those interested 
in the early settlement of the Fox River 
valley. 


A great deal of interest in books on 


Algoma. A_ special library board 
meeting was held during the summer to 
consider the matter of enlarging space 
for the children’s collection. This will 
be accomplished by removing a partition 


at the back of the room in order to pro- 
vide an alcove. 


Amherst. Two chairs were purchased 
for the library with the money given by 
the Woman’s Club. Tables have been 
donated. Travel posters have been placed 
on the walls. The Board members feel 
that the room is taking on the character 


butterflies has been shown by the chil- 
dren, which resulted in a butterfly dis- 
play sponsored by the children’s li- 
brarian. 


Lawrence College. The main item 
in the budget for repairs on the college 
campus is the $10,000 appropriation for 
construction of an additional floor in the 
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library to provide ample space for new 
books in the reference stacks. 


Augusta. The purchase of the local 
Universalist church for $500 was made 
by the Memorial Association for the pub- 
lic library. 

The Library board at its meeting in 
August made plans for a library benefit 
in order to secure needed funds. It was 
also voted that the Library board meet 
the first Wednesday of every month. 
Acknowledgment was made of books re- 
ceived from Donald Gilbert, and from 
Mr. and Mrs. George Nash of Eau Claire 
who donated Powell’s Biography of Mary 
Baker Eddy. Important new reference 
books purchased are the World book loose 
leaf annual for 1930, and a new atlas. 


Beloit. College Library. Approxi- 
mately $14,000 worth of new books have 
been added to the library this summer, 
from funds donated by the Carnegie 
Foundation. It is claimed that the 85,- 
000 volumes making up the present col- 
lection present a ratio of volumes per 
student greater than any other college 
or university of the middle west. 


Cumberland. The library is already 
giving publicity to the program material 
being assembled for the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, a nation-wide observance in ac- 
cordance with the special act of Congress. 


De Pere. Circulation of library books 
shows a gain of 7,408 during 1930. The 
report showed that the circulation for 
the year was 66,855, of which 44,887 
were issued to city borrowers and 21,968 
to county borrowers. Four hundred and 
five packages were sent into the county 
by parcel post during the past year. 
Collections of books for Reading Circle 
work were sent to 55 schools and adult 
collections were mailed to 11 substations. 

The report also states that additional 
helps for teachers and school work were 
purchased. About 1,000 pictures for pic- 
ture study were circulated; nearly 14,000 
stereoscopic views for geography and 
history helps were also circulated. 
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Some important reference books were 
added during the year: Supplement to 
Firkins’ Index to short stories; Supple- 
ment to Granger; World Book. 


Eau Claire. Publicity is given to the 
receipt of German and Norwegian books 
from the State traveling library. These 
are listed in the local papers for the 
benefit of readers. 

The library has been the recipient of 
gifts from patrons. Roy P. Wilcox has 
given a subscription to Commonweal; 
Miss Hattie Hoeppner presented to the 
library, N by E, by Rockwell Kent, and 
Mere Marie of the Ursulines, by Agnes 
Repplier. Flowers have come from Mrs. 
George W. Roberts, and from John G. 
Owen. 


Elkhart Lake. The Bueske home has 
been purchased by the village for a pub- 
lic library. The library is sponsored by 
the members of the Study Club who plan 
to furnish it in Colonial style. 


Fond du Lac. A new library deposit 
station has been added, located at the 
Purl L. Marcoe grocery store. This 
makes a total of 10 deposit stations 
within the city. Throughout the county 
28 such stations are maintained. 

The re-opening of the library sub-sta- 
tions in the seven grade schools at the 
beginning of the school year made ap- 
proximately 3,000 library books imme- 
diately available to the students. 

“The number of books placed in each 
school sub-station is based on the aver- 
age enrollment at that school. Each sub- 
station is maintained in one of the rooms 
at the school and is open for two hours 
or more once each week, at which time 
the students can draw out books for 
reading. Assistant librarians are in 
charge of the circulation of books. At 
the close of each semester the books are 
exchanged in each of the schools to make 
fresh reading available for the boys and 
girls. 

“Students from the first to the sixth 
grade are furnished with a wide selec- 
tion of reading matter and are assisted 
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by those in charge in picking out the 
books best suited to their tempera- 
ments.” 


Galesville. The librarian’s annual re- 
port reveals a constantly increasing use 
of the library. During the year 17,382 
books and magazines were circulated as 
compared with 14,728 the previous year. 
The borrowers’ register shows 1,074 
while the population of the village is only 
1,069. The librarian explains that the 
large rural district, teachers and stu- 
dents not in the census report for Gales- 
ville account for the difference. 

Other figures show an estimated 1,203 
used the reading table facilities, and 113 
reference questions were handled. 

Equipment added during the year has 
consisted of an electric fan, a four- 
drawer filing cabinet for pamphlets, and 
a new Royal typewriter. 

The library’s exhibit at the County 
Fair is described as follows: “Posters 
and book jackets were used to decorate 
the wall space back of the tables. On 
one table was a toy truck covered with 
pictures and titles of books cut from 
book jackets, and the seat and space in 
front were filled with children and fairies 
cut from juvenile book covers, with a 
Jock the Scot cut-out riding on the run- 
ning board. Attractive new books were 
in the back of the truck and scattered 
over the tables.” 


Green Bay. The fine arts books will 
be moved in order that the already ex- 
tensive collection may become more of 
a department. The new section, a de- 
partment, will be dedicated to Miss 
Fredricka Crane who upon her death a 
short time ago left a will providing for 
a fund to be used in adding fine arts 
books. Each of the books of this de- 
partment contains a book plate designed 
by Miss Crane, carrying the quotation: 
“All passes, art alone enduring stays to 
us. The bust outlasts the throne, the 
coin Tiberius.” 


For over a year the library has broad- 
cast its weekly book chat over WHBY. 
Books of current interest are discussed 
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at this time. One week it was new 
books on Russia and her five year plan; 
another week, books of interest to busi- 
ness men. 

During the funeral of Judge Samuel 
D. Hastings on July 8 the library and 
its branches were closed from 2 to 3 
o’clock. Judge Hastings had been presi- 
dent of the library board for the past 
43 years. 


Greenwood. The library is located in 
the city hall, and the well kept lawn, 
shrubs and flowers make attractive sur- 
roundings. A _ sign directs strangers 
three blocks east to the library whose 
librarian, Mrs. Andrews, says, “No one 
is refused a book at our library.” 

The librarian’s report for the first six 
months of 1931 follows in part: 

There were 233 books purchased; 44 
others added were gifts. Of the 7,883 
volumes circulated, 2,190 were non-fic- 
tion. 


Hudson. In accordance with the will 
of Rev. Ora A. Lewis, who died in 1912, 
the library will have an endowment fund 
of $500. This was to be given over to 
the library after Mrs. Lewis’s death, 
which occurred during the summer. It 
is requested that income from the in- 
vestment of the $500 shall be put into 
books. 


Kaukauna. Great interest was mani- 
fested in the World Book tour conducted 
by the library for the boys and girls. 
Membership from time to time was listed 
in news items from Kaukauna, as well 
as the points individuals were scoring. 

Dr. H. B. Tanner of Eastland, Texas, 
has presented the library with a copy 
of his History of the Streets of Kau- 
kauna, which appeared in a local paper 
some time ago. In bound form the book 
is a valuable addition to the historical 
records of Kaukauna which the library 
is collecting. 


La Crosse. The “Read Around the 
World” contest for children, conducted 
by Miss Helen Dresser, children’s li- 
brarian, closed September 1. Maps were 
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distributed and as a book was completed 
its name was marked on the part of the 
map to which its setting or description 
pertained. Children reading the most 
books were guests at a movie. 


Marshfield. “For those who want a 
college education, but are unable to en- 
roll as resident students, the public 
library offers an opportunity for higher 
education through free reading courses 
and free books,” is the announcement 
of the librarian, who further suggests 
some of the interesting lines of reading 
and study from the fifty or more courses 
available at the public library. 


Mineral Point. A statuette of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was presented to the library 
by Miss Grace Gray. The statuette was 
formerly the property of John Gray, Sr., 
a prominent business man in this lo- 
cality. 


Monroe. At the annual meeting of 
the Board of Education held during the 
summer, Mrs. Kohli was re-elected to 
her present position of librarian of the 
Ludlow Memorial library. Miss Marga- 
ret Carroll was elected as assistant tak- 
ing the place of Miss Gertrude Ingold, 
whose resignation was accepted. 


Neenah. Mr. L. H. Freeman has 
started his 34th consecutive year as a 
member of the local library board, and 
his 29th as president. Other officers re- 
elected are: vice president, Robert W. 
Law; secretary, Edward A. Fuechsel. 


Oshkosh. An important part of the 
summer’s program has been the instal- 
ling of new steel book stacks, and 
modifying the old ones by the erection 
of steel ends. A new lighting system 
for the stacks has been effected with a 
row of 13 shaded globes taking the place 
of three which formerly lighted the stack 
aisles. 

The South Side Branch, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, has arranged to open the 
library two hours earlier, that is at 12 
noon, rather than at 2 o’clock as for- 
merly, so that students, business people, 
factory workers and farmers can make 
use of the library during their noon 
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hour. As soon as it can be arranged, 
Miss Huhn hopes to have the branch 
open also from 6 to 7 on the three eve- 
nings when the library is open until 9 
o’clock. 


Pardeeville. Every teacher in Colum- 
bia County has received from the Angie 
Williams Cox Library a beautifully 
printed four-page leaflet which is both 
an invitation to use and a summary of 
the library’s resources. Under such 
headings as “Professional Helps,” ‘“Ref- 
erence Works,” “Educational Exhibits,” 
“Food and Industrial Exhibits,” ‘“Geo- 
graphical Material,” “Stencils,” “Enter- 
tainment,” “For the Pupils,” etc., are 
brief explanatory statements which in 
the sum total reveal varied and unusu- 
ally generous resources to supplement 
the teaching in the schools. 


Racine. Announcement has been 
made of the appointment of N. P. Ras- 
mussen, William M. LaVenture and 
Arthur James to the library board. 


Rice Lake. Circulation statistics for 
June, July and August show an increase 
of 2,111 over the corresponding months 
of last summer. An analysis of the 
figures shows that the greatest relative 
increase was in adult fiction; 40 per cent 
more books in this class were drawn this 
summer than last. However, adult non- 
fiction is a close second, increasing 38 
per cent over last year. Juvenile non- 
fiction surpassed the fiction increase by 
6 per cent. 


Shorewood. The president of the vil- 
lage board has authorized a survey to 
determine the advisability of establish- 
ing an independent public library. Ac- 
cording to the report Shorewood last 
year paid $11,700 for the use of 90,000 
Milwaukee public library books and for 
27,000 other books which Shorewood resi- 
dents borrowed directly from the Mil- 
waukee public library. 


Stevens Point. A new display case 
for the seven day books and new non- 
fiction, and a new book truck are some 
of the equipment recently added. 
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Superior. According to the annual 
report of the librarian, library mainten- 
ance for the year ending June 30, 1931 
was 83 cents per capita. There were 
287,774 books and magazines borrowed, 
and 35,724 pictures and clippings, mak- 
ing in the combined groups a total of 
21,731 over the amount taken out the 
year previous. The gain is accounted for 
by Miss Isaacs as due to the business de- 
pression. “Men out of work are using 
their time to brush up on their own 
trades and fitting themselves for others.” 
Forty-one per cent of Superior’s resi- 
dents are active patrons of the library. 


Three new members on the library 
board are Mrs. Dorothy Raymond, Mrs. 
R. H. McCart, and Mr. W. R. Davies. 


“Reading for Fun” club was a feature 
of summer library activities among the 
children. 


Watertown. The rural fee now being 
charged non-residents, described in a 
former number of the Bulletin, is report- 
ed as working out satisfactorily. Miss 
Hays, the librarian, states that “there 
have been no objections voiced by rural 
borrowers since the plan went into effect 
and that many of them have expressed 
themselves as perfectly agreeable to the 
idea, notably since it was announced that 
the per capita assessment for city bor- 
rowers is one dollar a year and the fur- 
ther fact was brought out that no aid is 
received from counties which are served 
by the library.” 
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Waupaca. The librarian reports an 
unusually busy summer. There were 
1,250 more books borrowed during June, 
July and August than for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Waupun. At the annual meeting of 
the library board three of the former of- 
ficers were re-elected: Arthur Davison, 
president; Mrs. G. W. Greene, secretary ; 
Mrs. Edna Bush, treasurer. Dr. J. A. 
Loomans was named vice president. 


Wauwatosa. John Forester was ap- 
pointed to the library board to succeed 
Mrs. Marie Krall. Harry J. Jackson was 
reappointed. 


Weyauwega. The library board at its 
annual meeting in July elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. L. C. Walrath; vice 
president, Harold Helms; secretary, Mrs. 


R. A. Hutchinson; treasurer, W. E. 
Clark. 
Winneconne. Our books from the 


county are constantly changing about. 
Three hundred volumes were received 
from there last year and quite a few 
have been returned. The County Library 
Service has done wonders for Winne- 
conne and the community is realizing 
more and more what this service means 
to us. 


Wisconsin Rapids. A library party 
for the Bookhouse builders( described in 
the Bulletin, July 1931) was held on the 
library lawn at the end of the summer 
and was attended by 21 children. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


NOVEMBER 9-15 


BOOK WEEK 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 
Browne, Lewis. Since Calvary. 1931. 
443p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 270 


The author’s story of Christianity seems 
more successful in its earlier chapters, deal- 
ing with beginnings. Later, as the subject 
expands, the treatment becomes obscure. Will 
be displeasing to some readers. 

See Booklist 28:7 Sept. ’31 


Cattin, George E. G. Liquor control. 
1931. 259p. Holt, $1.25. 178.4 


A review of methods of liquor control in 
various countries. Of English origin so does 
not overstress the situation in the United 
States. Well worth bringing to the attention 
of readers who want a broad view of the 
subject. 


Prichard, Harold A. A country parson 
looks at religion. 1931. 282p. Harper, 
$2.25. 230 
The author writes from a country parson- 

age in Mt. Kisco, New York, and this van- 
tage point gives a quiet, thoughtful tone to 
his discussion of religion today. In parts 
reads almost like a journal in which the 
author comments on books he has been read- 
ing, etc. For ministers and other interested 
in religious matters. 


Whitlock, Brand. The little green shut- 
ter. 1931. 156p. Appleton, $1.50. 
178.4 


An anti-prohibition tract, comparing the 
saloon-ridden days of the author’s boyhood 
with the present period of law violation. He 
considers the legal and moral aspects rath- 
er than social and economic. 


Sociology 


Briffault, Robert. The mothers; the 
matriarchal theory of social origins. 
1931. 319p. Macmillan, $4. 392 


A rewritten version of the theory that was 
developed in the author’s three-volume work 
of the same title. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 27:387 May ’31 


Ernst, Morris L. America’s primer. 
1931. 158p. Putnam, $2. 330.973 


Modeled on the Russian primer, this small 
book sets forth some of the inconsistencies of 
our economic life. 


The way to recov- 
Putnam, $2.50. 
330.9 


Paish, Sir George. 
ery. 1931. 161p. 


The way to recovery is through coopera- 
tion. “One cannot survey the world situation 
at the present time without recognizing how 
disastrous the policy of national self-suffi- 
ciency has become.” The tariff, reparations, 
and inter-allied debts are discussed as the 
chief obstacles to the revival of world trade 
on which recovery depends. 

See Booklist 28:12 Sept. ’31 


Shaw, Charles G. The road to culture. 
1930. 3800p. Funk, $2. 374 


Defining culture as “knowledge for the 
sake of its enjoyment and human value,” and 
again as “a fine way of thinking and a 
graceful way of living,” and finally as ‘the 
art of knowing exactly what to do with one’s 
self when alone,” the author writes simply 
and sincerely of ways in which it may be 
attained. 

See Booklist 27:390 May ’31 


Strong, Anna Louise. The soviets con- 
quer wheat. 1931. 288p. illus. Holt, 
$2.50. 330.947 


An enthusiastic account of the new agri- 
culture in Russia. ‘In a single year, with a 
single harvest, the Soviet Union leaped into 
place as a great power,” writes the author. 
During that year, while the harvest of 1930 
was developing, she had been going up and 
down Russia watching its progress and 
studying the methods employed, and she 
gives a breathtaking picture of the five-year 
plan in operation. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Dunlap, Orrin E. Radio in advertising. 
1931. 3838p. Harper, $5. 659.1 
The radio editor of the New York Times 

writes of various aspects of this now impor- 

tant advertising medium. 
See Booklist 28:14 Sept. ’31 


Gest, Alexander P. Engineering. 1931. 
221p. Longmans, $2. 620 
The Roman roads and Roman walls that 

have survived to the present day, as well as 

other engineering feats of the ancient world, 
are described in this volume of Our debt to 

Greece and Rome. 


Hawks, Ellison. Book of _ electrical 
wonders. 1931. 315p. illus. Dial, $3. 
621.3 

Non-technical account from an English 
viewpoint of such developments as telephone, 


telegraph, X-ray, and television. 
See Booklist 27:392 May ’31 
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Hooton, Ernst A. Up from the ape. 
1931. 626p. illus. Macmillan, $5. 575 


Human evolution traced through a study of 
living primates and fossil remains. Intended 
for the layman untrained in science, but not 
light reading for all that. 

See Booklist 28:15 Sept. ’31 


Howard, L. O. The 
1931. 347p. illus. 


insect menace. 
Century, $3.50. 
595 


Recent experiences with the corn borer, the 
fruit fly, and the grasshopper give weight to 
the author’s argument that we are faced 
with a growing insect menace. He was form- 
erly Chief Entomologist of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and his discussion of the 
problem and of preventive measures should 
carry weight. 


Mills, Enos. Bird memories of the 
Rockies. 1931. 263p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 598.2 


A collection of papers by the author that 
had appeared in magazines. Bird lovers 
everywhere will find pleasure in his sympa- 
thetically related adventures and will wel- 
come a new book by a nature writer who 
had many followers. 


Osborne, 
selling. 


D. R. Self management in 
1931. 258p. Harper, $3.50. 
658.8 


Suggestive means of developing individual- 
ity in selling, set forth by the training di- 
rector of the Studebaker corporation. 

See Booklist 28:16 Sept. ’31 


Swayne, Christine. Green life. 1931. 
314p. Putnam, $2.50. 570 


An author sensitive to all the aspects of 
outdoor beauty, whether the cultivated beau- 
ty of garden or the beauty of wild nature, 
takes the reader with her through the year. 
A book for readers of quiet, thoughful 
essays. 


Weston, Harry E. A book on paper. 
77p. illus. Syracuse Univ. Bookstore, 
Syracuse, N. Y., $1.50. 676 


While this is not a new book, it may not 
be known to some of the Wisconsin libraries 
interested in the subject. It gives a brief 
history of paper, then considers the question 
of paper as a forest product and the situa- 
tion in the United States, these chapters fol- 
lowed by a clear exposition of the processes 
of paper making. An excellent manual for 
the beginning student or general reader. 
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Fine Arts 


Boyden, Elizabeth Clark and Warren, 
Mrs. P. Contract bridge of 1931. 


204p. Harcourt, $2. 795 
A revision of Contract bridge of 1930. 
See Booklist 27:301 Mar. ’31 

Gall, Irma and Vanetta, Vivian. The 
art of pottery. 1930. 80p._ illus. 
Bruce, $2. 738 


Two teachers in the Milwaukee schools 
have worked out this course for use in Junior 
high schools. The lessons proceed from de- 
sign to construction, the designs are explicit, 
and the book may be used for its intended 
purpose as a course, or as a guide in making 
individual pieces. 


Mather, Frank Jewett. 
art; 2nd series. 1931. 3387p. illus. 
Holt $2.50. 759.1 


Estimates of S. F. B. Morse (a painter 
as well as an inventor), George Inness, 
Elihu Vedder, Whistler, Winslow Homer, 
Sargent, Chase and others. The type of book 
that is always useful in the Fine Arts 
collection. 

See Booklist 28:18 Sept. ’31 


Wagenknecht, Edward. Jenny Lind. 
1931. 231p. illus. Houghton, $3. 
780.9 


A study of Jenny Lind that attempts to 
interpret her personality and explain her 
great popularity. The author adopts the 
methods of Gamaliel Bradford rather than 
those of the ordinary biographer, and the 
book will appeal most to readers of musical 
interests. 


Estimates in 


Literature 
De Mille, George E. Literary criticism 
in America. 1931. 288p. Dial press, 
$3.50. 810 


Beginning with the establishment of the 
North American Review in 1815, the author 
traces the development of American literary 
criticism through such critics as Lowell, Poe, 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Howells, Hune- 
ker and Sherman. Useful for the individual 
chapters on these writers as well as for its 
complete discussion. 

See Booklist 28:19 Sept. °31 


Dickson, Edith. ed. _Meddlesome Mattie, 
and other selections. 1931. 37p. il- 
lus. Harper, $1. 808.8 


A book of selections from the famous 
McGuffey readers, with reproductions of the 
original woodcut illustrations. 

See Booklist 27:505 Jul. ’31 
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Drake, Elizabeth. Enchanted dust. 
1931. 129p. Houghton, $2. 824 


A close personal experience of death gave 
the author a new conception of the meaning 
of life, and in this book of essays, she 
touches on some of the phases that were so 
illuminated for her. 


Macleod, Norman. German lyric poetry. 
1931. 158p. Harcourt, $1.25. 831 


A discussion of German lyric poetry from 
the time of the minnesingers to the present, 
with many examples, in both German and 
English text. 


Osler, Sir William. The student life and 
other essays. 1931. 145p. Houghton, 
$2. 824 


The four essays printed in this small book 
were addressed to medical students and there 
is much wisdom in them for the young man 
of today who chooses medicine as his pro- 
fession. The second essay, Man’s redemption 
of man, recounts some of the triumphs of 
medicine in the conquest of pain. Biographi- 
cal introduction by H. H. Bashford. 


Parker, Dorothy. Death and_ taxes. 
1931. 62p. Viking, $1.75. 811 or 821 
Light, satirical verse, with an undercur- 

rent of seriousness. 


Priestley, J. B. The balconinny. 1931. 
235p. Harper, $2.50. 824 


A book of light essays by an English au- 
thor who has become popular in this country 
as a novelist. Not so English that they can- 
not be widely enjoyed. ‘‘Carless at last” is 
one that will give universal amusement to 
motor drivers. 

See Booklist 27:490 Jul. ’31 


Sarett, Lew. Wings against the moon. 
1931. 127p. Holt, $2. 811 or 821 


As Lew Sarett wrote in a letter quoted in 
the July Bulletin, this is “largely a Wiscon- 
sin book.” Not specifically so perhaps, but 
many of the poems were inspired by the re- 
gion in northern Wisconsin where he now 
lives. 

Shay, Frank, Comp. A little book of 
vagabond songs. 1931. 60p. illus. 
Harper, $1.25. 821.08 


Something like The gipsy trail in smaller 
compass. Attractive illustrations from etch- 
ings. 


Thoreau, Henry D. Little essays; se- 
lected by Charles R. Murphy. 1981. 
185p. Houghton,$2. 824 
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A selection of brief extracts from Thor- 
eau’s writings, each constituting a little es- 
say in itself. A delightful introduction to 
Thoreau for one who does not know him, and 
pleasant reading for one who does. 


History and Travel 


Churchill, Winston §. The world crisis. 
1931. 865p. Scribner, $5. 940.3 


The author’s four-volume history of the 
war issued in one volume with a few omis- 
sions and revisions. Good paper and print. 

See Booklist 27:357 Apr. ’31 


Crane, John O. The little entente. 
1931. 222p. Macmillan, $2.50. 940.5 


A study of the alliance between Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia, based on 
documents and on seven years residence. 


America the men- 
Houghton, $2. 
917.3 


A Frenchman’s pessimistic view of Ameri- 
can civilization. 


Duhamel, Georges. 
ace. 1931. 217p. 


Dules, Foster, R. Eastward ho. 1931. 
199p. illus. Houghton, $5. 915 
The author of The old China trade writes 

in this book of the first English adventurers 

to the Orient. Expensive and suited to larg- 
er libraries. 


Harlow, Alvin F. Old Bowery days. 
1931. 565p. illus. Appleton, $65. 
974.71 


An astonishing collection of facts about 
this famous New York locality presented in 
an orderly and entertaining manner. Readers 
who enjoy old-time reminiscences will like it 
especially. 


Laut, Agnes C. Pilgrims of the Santa 
Fe. 1931. 3638p. illus. Stokes, $3.50. 
978 


The author writes of the successive waves 
of migration that passed southward toward 
Santa Fe—the Spanish conquerors, the 
French traders, the Mormons, the American 
army, the gold seekers, and finally the rail- 
road builders. Rich in anecdote and story. 


Letts, Malcolm. A wayfarer in Central 
Germany. 1931. 236p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 914.3 


Since it covers only a few of the better 
known cities of Germany, this is not an es- 
sential purchase but, for the same reason, 
it forms a good supplement to other works. 
Hamelin, the Hartz mountains, Jena and 
Weimar, are some of the places described. 
Good illustrations. 
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Mead, William G. The English medi- 
eval feast. 1931. 272p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $5. 914.2 


A rich store of information about life in 
the middle ages. Among others, pageant di- 
rectors will find it of use in its exact descrip- 
tions of various ceremonials. Well illustrated. 


Muir, Ramsay. Political consequences 
of the war. 1931. 252p. Holt, $1.25. 
940.3 


In six chapters the author discusses: The 
forces at work; The settlement after the 
war; The progress of democracy; Europe 
and the non-European world; The progress 
of internationalism ; The changed position of 
Britain and the British empire. A clear and 
simple statement, easily read and understood. 
The growth of international thought, by F. 
M. Stawell is another recent volume in the 
Home university library. 


Miiller-Sturmheim, E. America we need 
1931. 142p. Houghton, $2. 917.3 


That Europe, which has reached the high- 
est point of development in art and science, 
has been woefully lacking in political, eco- 
nomic and business sense, and that America, 
which has overthrown both Ricardo’s law of 
wages and Malthus’ theory of population, has 
something to teach Europe, is the thesis of 
this little book. In its extravagant admira- 
tion of America is in striking contrast to 
certain books that have been coming out of 
France. 


Smallwood, J. R. The new Newfound- 
land. 1931. 277p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3. 917.18 


A book that puts emphasis on industrial 
developments, timber, minerals, and water 
power having changed the character of the 
island from a fishing settlement to a modern 
industrial community. Reads like a booster 
pamphlet, but has information for business 
man and tourist. 


Biography 


Boyd, Thomas. Light-horse Harry Lee. 
1931. 359. Scribner, $3.50. 921 
A biography of the father of Robert E. 

Lee, himself an interesting and important 

figure in early American history. 
See Booklist 27:495 Jul. ’31 


Brown, Charles R. My own yesterdays. 
1931. 3832p. Century, $2. 921 
The former dean of Yale divinity school 

writes of his boyhood, his decision to enter 

the Christian ministry, his early pastorates 
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and of the changes that have taken place in 
his life time. A simple, unpretentious biog- 
raphy of interest to religiously-minded 
readers. 

See Booklist 27:495 July, ’31 


Ellis, Anne. Plain Anne Ellis. 1931. 
265p. Houghton, $3.50. 921 


More chapters out of the life of an or- 
dinary woman, telling of her experiences as a 
seamstress, cook in construction camps, 
county treasurer, and as a struggling and 
finally a successful writer. 


Mackenzie, Faith Compton. Sibyl of the 
North. 1931. 2638p. illus. Houghton, 
$3. 921 or 948.5 


A biography of Queen Christina of Swe- 
den, a brilliant and enigmatic personality 
who suggests comparisons with Elizabeth of 
England and Catherine of Russia. Not one 
of the popularized biographies but interesting 
to historically minded readers. 


Mirsky, D. S. Lenin. 1931. 236p. Lit- 
tle, $2.50. 921 


“A notable tribute to Lenin and Leninism 
by a former Russian prince, now an émigré 
lecturer and writer on Russian literature.” 

See Booklist 27:404 May ’31 


Fiction 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. A white bird 
flying. 1931. 3386p. Appleton, $2. 


Tells the story of Laura Deal, Abbie’s fa- 
vorite granddaughter, and shows how the 
pioneer spirit of the grandmother is carried 
on in the younger woman’s life. 


Armstrong, Martin. Blind man’s mark. 
1931. 286p. Harcourt, $2.50 


A book for those readers who enjoy well 
written novels of English life. A story of a 
boy’s development against the background 
of his family. 


Bassett, Sara Ware. Bayberry lane. 
1931. 322p. Penn, $2. 


A Cape Cod story that will please readers 
who enjoy quaint dialog and character, com- 
bined with love interest. 


Birmingham, G. A. (J. O. Hannay) Fed 
up. 1931. 3809p. Bobbs, $2. 


Charles Beauchamp, Conservative candi- 
date, and his opponent Peter Boyd, Socialist, 
were drawn into politics against their will 
and were both equally ‘fed up” with the 
whole business. When, on a bad night, an 
automobile collision introduces the candidates 
to each other, they decide to skip the coun- 
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try together. This leaves Lady Edith, Beau- 
champ’s charming wife, to do all the cam- 
paigning. Her pretty clothes, added to a 
natural flair for politics, win her the election 
unopposed. 


Buckrose, J. E. Silhouette of Mary 
Ann. 1931. 307p. Stokes, $2.50. 
This is frankly a novel about George 

Eliot, without any disguise of names. Sym- 

pathetically told and, like the several recent 

books about Mrs. Browning, needs no em- 
bellishment of fiction to make it interesting. 


Crofts, F. W. Mystery in the English 
channel. 1931. 299p. Harper, $2. 


Consistent and restrained, this is an un- 
usually good mystery story. 


Davis, George. The opening of a door. 

1931. 265p. Harper, $2.50. 

An unusually well written first novel, weak 
in plot but strong in character interest and 
analysis of family relationships. Written in 
somewhat the mood of Glenway Wescott’s 
earlier work. 


Diver, Maud. Ships of youth. 
496p. Houghton, $2.50. 

A sequel to Wild bird, carrying on the 
story of the married life of Lance Desmond 
and Eve Challoner and giving a good picture 
ot the complex social life of Anglo-India. 


Doneghy, Dagmar. The border. 1931. 
343p. Morrow, $2.50. 

A chronicle of the civil war. The action 
takes place on the border line between Mis- 
souri and Kansas, and concerns the family of 
one of Quantrell’s rangers who is killed early 
in the conflict. Drawn from the records of 


1931. 


the author’s own family, it has a simple 
veracity that is convincing. Dagmar Don- 
eghy is the wife of Prof. Joseph Warren 


Beach of the English department at Minne- 
sota. 


Farmer, Cicely. The bending sickle. 
1931. 314p. Morrow, $2.50. 


To the outward world Anna Reimann’s 
life seemed empty and purposeless. She was 
a queer old maid. But to Anna, life had 
been full and complete, and rather pleasant. 
3eautiful and talented, she had given up all 
thought of self and devoted her life to her 
three men, father, brother and lover, and in 
so doing, felt that her destiny had been ful- 
filled. 


Frenssen, Gustav. The pastor of Pogg- 
see. 1931. 404p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The pastor is an unusual and arresting fig- 
ure, a rich and vigorous personality, yet in 
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relation to his people patient and plodding. 
The novel is long and detailed and when, in 
the later chapters, the war breaks in on the 
peace and happiness of the pastor’s family it 
gives a new view of the havoc wrought. 
Written with the frankness of many conti- 
nental novels, but powerful and significant. 


Garrett, William. The man in the mir- 
ror. 1931. 308p. Appleton, $2. 


Jeremy Dilke, an average man, has unusu- 
al experience of having his reflection step out 
of the mirror and take its place in the world 
as Jeremy Dilke also. So there are two of 
him,—one the rather timid, conservative 
Jeremy the world knows, the other the dash- 
ing, bold and gay fellow that Jeremy realizes 
he is capable of being. The story is of the 
difficulties the two Jeremys have in avoiding 
each other and of how the timid Jeremy 
finally conquers the bold one. 


Grabo, Carl. A man and a woman. 
1931. 298p. Century, $2.50. 


In the days shortly after suffrage was 
won, Helen Barrows, an ardent feminist, goes 
to take part in a political campaign in south- 
ern Illinois. Swept off her feet by the vital 
personality of Brent Sedgwick, a young 
farmer, she finds herself married to him al- 
most before she knows it. Their adjustment 
is difficult and marked by dramatic crises. 
The descriptions of the country landscape in 
all seasons and the author’s deep feeling for 
farm life give the book a fine, wholesome 
quality. 


Hannum, Alberta H. Thursday April. 

1931. 285p. Harper, $2.50. 

A simple story of the mountain people of 
West Virginia. Thursday April has borne 
her husband nine daughters when at her 
tenth confinement twins are born, one of 
them a boy, and crippled. Her devotion to 
her taciturn husband and her resolve to 
make it up to these two youngest children 
make an appealing story. 


Hauck, Louise Platt. Prince of the 
moon. 1931. 3815p. Bobbs, $2. 
When Page Copeland came home from 

Kansas City, she thought she had left ro- 
mance behind her at the fancy dress ball. 
But romance followed after in a fast road- 
ster and then she is faced with the old choice 
between riches and glamor on one side, and 
solid worth on the other. A pleasant love 
story with a background of wholesome home 
life. 


Henry, Harriet. Lady with a past. 
1931. 298p. Morrow, $2. 


In Venice Muir’s world, social success and 
popularity were the only things worth hav- 
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ing, yet her natural shyness and self con- 
sciousness prevented her from showing off to 
the best advantage her native beauty and 
charm. Then chance left her in Paris alone. 
Vague and exciting rumors reached New 
York, and when Venice returned, popularity 
awaited her; she was “a lady with a past.” 


Hollriegel, Arnold. The forest ship. 
1931. 284p. Viking, $2.50. 


There are two stories in one in this novel. 
First there is the modern story of a tourist 
party cruising the Amazon; one of them Dr. 
Bernhard Schwarz, with his absurd equip- 
ment and his romantic dreams. Then there is 
the story told by Hilary the globe trotter, of 
Orrellana, the discoverer of the Amazon, and 
finally the effect of this narrative on Dr. 
Schwarz. A brilliantly writen novel that will 
be appreciated by the discriminating. 


Mann, F. O. Albert Grope. 1931. 576p. 

Harcourt, $2.50. 

Readers who have enjoyed De Morgan, 
Arnold Bennett and J. B. Priestley will find 
pleasure in this story of Albert Grope. Born 
in a London suburb, Albert begins his ca- 
reer as a butcher’s boy, finds a haven in a 
second hand book shop, strikes out on his 
own with a magazine stand, discovers that 
he has a flair for advertising and so goes up 
in the world. But social success is not so 
easily attained, and his efforts to find friends 
and congenial companionship are both pa- 
thetic and amusing. 


Montgomery, L. M. A tangled web. 

1931. 324p. Stokes, $2. 

A pleasant story of a large and very much 
entangled family clan in the author’s favorite 
Prince Edward's Island setting. The question 
of who is to inherit Aunt Becky’s famous jug 
keeps the clan on tenterhooks for a year and 
in that year many romantic and startling 
things happen. 


Moore, John C. Raven rough. 19381. 


246p. Houghton, $2. 

A rustic idyl, of two young lovers who are 
kept from marriage by poverty. Shows that 
there is a farm problem in England as well 
as in America and is worth reading for its 
sincerity and simplicity, altho a few readers 
may object to the theme. 


Olivier, Edith. Dwarf’s blood. 
278p. Viking, $2.50. 


The relation of parents to a child who is 
born a dwarf is the theme of this unusual 
and well-told story. 


Robert, Brothers in the 
1931. 299p. Harper, $2.50. 


1931. 


Raynolds, 
west. 
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This prize novel follows the experiences of 
two mighty brothers who roam together over 
the unsettled west. When one of them takes 
a woman for a companion the tie between 
them is in no way broken. Karin comes into 
the partnership and thereafter they are 
three. The method of telling is symbolic rath- 
er than realistic but there is thruout a lusty 
frankness that may offend some readers. 


Royde - Smith, Naomi. The delicate 
situation. 1931. 3824p. Harper, $2.50. 


The early Victorian era—when Empress 
Eugenie was a living monarch setting the 
fashions for her own day—is faithfully re- 
produced in the plot and mood and charac- 
ters of this novel. At the beginning, in the 
person of the governess, there is a sugges- 
tion of Miss Mole and while the story devel- 
ops along more serious lines, its appeal will 
be to readers of books of that type. 

See Booklist 28:28 Sept. ’31 


Yates, Dornford. Adele and Co. 1931. 
283p. Minton, $2. 


The six young people who have appeared 
in other novels by the author are met with 
again in a complicated plot that has to do 
with drugged wine and stolen jewels, the 
whole thing carried through with irrepressi- 
ble gaiety. 


Childrens Books * 


Stories for All Ages 
Berger, Josef. Sleepy Steve. 

200p. illus. Minton, $2.50. 
An imaginative story which tells how Bib 
and Bettie find a circus on their own farm 
with the assistance of Sleepy Steve, the cir- 
cus clown. The fat haystacks become ele- 
phants, the water tower is transformed into 
a fat lady, and finally even Alec the scare- 
crow gasped, “A circus, a regular circus.” 
Attractive format. For children in 3-5 grades. 


1931. 


Best, Herbert. Son of the whiteman. 
1931. 318p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
Jerry’s adventures in Africa are filled with 

the mystery and surprise that every young 

reader imagines that he would find in the 
tropics. Well told. For older boys and girls. 


Daniel, Hawthorne. Shadow of the 
sword. 1931. 221p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Story of an heroic French boy who, in- 

spired by Joan of Arc, saves Mont St. Mi- 

chael from the English. For older boys and 

girls. 


*Miss Nora Beust, now of North Carolina, 
contributed a number of notes to this issue. 
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Donauer, Friedrich. Long defense. 


1931. 306p. Longmans, $2. 

A vivid story of the fall of Constantinople 
translated from the German. For older boys 
and girls. 


Justus, May. The other side of the 
mountain. 1931. 149p. illus. Double- 
day, $1.50. 

One can easily imagine little Glory Alli- 
son living in her Tennessee mountain home, 
and how she meant to visit ‘Far Beyant’” 
some day. Young readers will become ac- 
quainted with the every-day happenings of 
mountain children as well as the glory of the 
Twin Mountain in the Great Smoky Ranges. 
For children of the 3-5 grades. 


Lederer, Charlotte. The golden flock. 

1931. illus. Farrer, $1.50. 

A picture book fairy tale of old Hungary 
which tells of Uncle Pista’s search for a little 
shepherd to mind his golden flock. The legend 
is one that would be beautiful for the Christ- 
mas story hour. The illustrations add to the 
atmosphere of the olden times of miracles. 
For children of the 3-5 grades. 


Mitchell, Harley W. Tales from the 
Swiss Alps: done in English from the 
German of Rudolf Baumbach. 19381. 
192p. illus. Rockwell, $2. 

Charming tales of the Swiss Alps that will 
appeal especially to the children who are 
reading romances. There is much of humor 
and philosophy, together with an atmosphere 
of Alpine scene and life. For children of the 
5-9 grades. 


Muller, Charles G. Curry was right. 
1931. 210p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


Boys who sail or have a desire to sail will 
thoroughly enjoy the acount of how Bun 
Bradford discovered Curry’s book on how to 
sail a boat, and then how they worked to win 
the race on Long Island Sound. Sophisticated 
dialogue. For children of grades 6-9. 


Phillips, Ethel C. Gay Madelon. 1931. 
1438p. illus. Houghton, $2. 

Madelon lives in a small village in Canada 
on the Saguenay river. She visits at Tadous- 
sac and dances for the guests at the Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec. Enough of factual ma- 
terial to be of real worth, plus human inter- 
est in the little story. For girls in the 3-6 
grades. 

Sherrill, Dorothy. The story of the lit- 
tle white teddy bear who didn’t want 
to go to bed. 1931. illus. Farrar, $1. 


An amusing little tale of a family of teddy 
bears that is told with the easy simplicity 
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that attracts the attention of wee folks. The 
illustrations are colorful and appealing, thus 
adding much charm to this small book. For 
chilren from two to six years. 


Useful Books 
Black, James. The unlocked door. 1931. 
232p. Harper, $2. 

Moralistic Scotch stories based on various 
sources, although the Bible predominates, and 
history, mythology and Mother Goose are 
used to a lesser extent. Ths book will prob- 
ably be used by the adult for reading aloud 
or telling in church, home or school. 


Browne, Gertrude Bell. The unknown 
Indian. 1930. 299p. illus. Whitman, 
$1.50. 

Story with a background of the life and 
customs of the Algonquin Indians. 


Collins, A. F. Experimental mechanics. 
1931. 302p. illus. Appleton, $2. 680 


“A series of simple and useful experiments 
and mechanical movements and how to make 
them of pasteboard.” (Subtitle) Uses this 
means of explaining the principles of ma- 
chinery. 

See Booklist 28:14 Sept. ’31 


Lent, Henry B. Diggers and builders. 

1931. 68p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 

A splendid book for active-minded little 
boys, about the men who do things: Tony, 
the steam shovel man; Sam the cement mix- 
er; Dan the derrick man; Joe the steel work- 
er; Pedro the road builder, and Bill the truck 
driver. 


Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. North Amer- 
ica. 1931. 3838p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 


A book of stories and facts that will en- 
courage children to ‘observe geographic re- 
lationships in their own environment.” The 
book is planned so that the child is first in- 
troduced to an environment familiar to him. 
The geographic classification is along the 
lines familiar to children such as roads and 
houses. The book is written for beginners in 
geography, but it contains 383 pages, so that 
its probable best use will be thru the medium 
of grown-ups. The illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese are significant. One wishes that there 
were more of them. For children of 4-6 
grades. 


Shaver, Richard. Furniture boys like 
to build. 1931. 216p. illus. Bruce, $3. 
371.42 
Practical pieces of furniture for project 
work in manual training classes. Provides 
three types of projects, for slow, average and 
fast students. Well provided with diagrams 
and illustrations. 


